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dalen Bridge. But what possible memories can Oxford
have evoked? True it is that in his last term he
became President of the Union, yet I suspect that in
his case this was some artificial honour. True it is
also that the strange fusion that he then proclaimed
between asceticism, romanticism, charm, simplicity
and a certain grandeur must have fascinated and
sometimes overwhelmed his contemporaries. True it
is, again, that some of his Oxford friendships remained
for him as sentimental responsibilities throughout his
life. Yet so much had intervened : Lord Palmerston,
Lady Jocelyn and Queen Victoria, the crunch of ice-
floes in the Arctic seas, Mr. Gladstone and the Irish
Land Question, Canada, Russia, Turkey, India, Rome,
Paris ; and then the agonies of financial collapse. It
must have been through a haze of gold and scarlet,
of superb triumphs and galling defeats, that those
young waters gleamed for him under the arches of
Magdalen Bridge.

I feel indeed that Lord Dufferin, in the evening of
his life, identified with Oxford that Scholarship which
had meant so much to him after he had left. For him,
as for so many of us, Oxford became the symbol of
unacquired, as well as of acquired, learning. It shone
for him in later years as the altar to which all that was
most intellectual in his nature aspired. And above all,
as he leant over the parapet of Magdalen Bridge, he
was aware that he had always belonged. It is the gentle
and unremitting possessiveness of Oxford that rivets
to her the devotion of her sons.

One memory at least, a sudden steel engraving,
would have emerged from this silent contemplation:
the memory of Skibbereen. In 1846 the Irish potato